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FROM THE NEW (LONDON) MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


MR. KEAN, THE TRAGEDIAN. 

Mr. Kray has not appeared, since our last, in the parts 
we intended to have noticed this month (Bajazet and the 
Duke Aranza); and as we wish to say something, as occa- 
s:on offers, on each of his performances, we shall take this 
opportunity of speaking of his Othello; first, however, en- 
deavouring to remove an error which appears to exist as 
to the personal qualifications required in a representative 
of the Moor. From the days of Garrick to the present 
time, the name of Othello has conjured up a being andow- 
ed with every thing that is noble in feature, every thing 
that is graceful in demeanour, every thing that is grand 
and dignified in person; in short, bating his colour, ‘he 
looks an ange), and he moves a god’ What triumph would 
Shakspeare have ach’eved for his favourite passion in mak- 
ing his Desdemona love such a being ?—Shakspeare had a 
loftier object in view. He delighted to honour the fe- 
male character; and was it ever, before or since, so highly 
honoured as in his own Desdemona ?—Did fiction—even 
the fiction of Shakspeare itself, ever embody a more perfect 
being ?—the perfection, however, of nature, not of art. 

Admitting then the face and person of Mr. Kean to be 
deficient in dignity, he is not thereby disqualified, in the 
slightest degree, as a representative of Shakspeare’s Othello. 
The faults in his performance of that character--(we like 
to get rid of them first, that we may afterwards dwell with 
unmingled delight on its beauties)—the faults are a slight 
tincture of the mock heroic in what is called the level-speak- 
ing of the part; (a fault, by the bye, which exists more or 
tess in almost all his tragedy ;) and in his reproaches to 
Desdemona he sometimes assumes a cutting and sarcastic 
manner, which the words themselves do not warrant, and 


which is, besides, totally out of keeping with the rest of 


his conception of the part. 

In the first and second acts there is nothing particularly 
striking ; for there is no necessity to make Othello “a hero 
to his valet-de chambre.” Except from this however, the 
words “ if it were now to die, ’twere now to be most happy, 
&c, ;” mingled with the most soul-felt happiness, there is a 
beautiful expression of pathos which seems almost to fore- 
bode the misery that awaits him. Of the third act it will 
be difficult to speak as we feel, without incurring the im- 
putation of extravagance. After having witnessed all the 
principal effor's of the histrionic art that have delighted 
the town for the last seven or eight years, not excepting 
those of Mrs, Siddons, we do not hesitate to say that for 
purity, delicacy, and high poetical beauty of conception— 
for truth, and depth, and variety of expression, —nothing 
has been exhibited which equals the whole of the third act 
ef Mr. Kean’s Othello. Never were the workings of the 
human heart more successfully laid open. During the first 
scene, in which Iago excites his jea'ousy, in every tone of 
the voice, in every movement of the face and body, may be 
seen the accumulated agonies of unbounded love, strug- 
gling with, and at length yielding to doubt. When the 
simple exclamation, “ And so she did,” bursts from him, 
in reply to lago’s suggestion that Desdemona had “ deceiv- 
ed her father,”—in an instant the tumult of thoughts that 
has been passing across his mind during the long pause that 
preceded it is manifest. The next scene where he enters 
after having been meditating on his supposed wrongs begins 
with a burst of mingled agony and rage : the intenseness of 
expression thrown into the words “1 found not Cassio’s kiss- 
es on her lips,” has never been surpassed. Then comes the 
utter heart-sinking and helplessness which inevitably suc- 
ceeds to the protracted operation of powerful passion : the 
beautiful speech beginning—“ Oh! now for ever fareweil, 


 &g,” is given in a tone of the most melting pathos—it is the 
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‘(HORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.”’ 








quiet despair of a man who has for a moment cast his mis- 
eries behind him, and contemplates them as having happen- 


ed in years past—it is the death-dirge of departed bliss : 


mournful music, but yet music.” To this calm succeeds a 
storm of contending passions—rage, hatred, intervening 
doubts,—until at length the whole of his already excited 
energies are yielded up to revenge : the look and action ac- 
companying the words—“O blood! Iago—blood!” were 
most appalling, We repeat that the third act of Mr. Kean’s 
Othello is the noblest performance on the English stage. 

There is a quietness about the last scenes of it wh.ch is 
beautitully consistent with the manner of giving the speech 
—‘ Oh now forever, &e.—All is the dead calm of a m'dmight 
sea; passion seems to have ‘raved itself to rest;’ even 
when Othello learns too late that hs wife was guililess, it 
scarcely moves him: one imagines that he had before de- 
termined not to live, and that the only change wrovght by 
this certainty of her innocence is, that whereas before he 
would have sought death as a refiige from utier despair, 
now, ‘tis happiness to die,’ for amid the surrounding gloom 
there is one bright spot to which he can turn—she did Love 
him, and the devotion of his heart was not cast away. 

On the 20th (June) we witnessed the representation of 
Othello, by Kean, with renewed delight. Our sentimerts 
upon his personation of the ‘ ensnared’ Moor, have been be 
fore fully stated. We have remarked on the pathos that 
this great actor often diffuses in a single word. In addition 
to the examples already noticed, we cannot forbear advert- 
ing to the manner in which after Tago has infused the poison 
of jealousy into his mind, and perceiving his agitation, ob- 
serves, *I see this hath dashed your spirits,’—Othello re- 
plies, ‘ Not a jot, not ajot? The look of anguish, the clos- 
ing of the eyes as if to restrain the tears wrung from his 
tortured soul, and the affected carelessness of tone must be 
w:tnessed by those who would appreciate their effect. In 
the line, ‘I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips,’ the pause 
which is introduced before the word kisses, as if h. tongue 


revolted from expressing the odious thought, } her of | 


those beautiful touches which render the whole oe! tue third 
act of this tragedy, in Mr. Kean’s hands, one of the most 
horribly beautiful, and impressive exhibitions that the his- 
trionic art can boast of. Neither do we Know of any actor 
whose countenance is capable of such expression as Kean’s. 
He has been censured for want of dignity; but we appre- 
hend that whatever degree his features might gain of the 
latter quality, they would lose in a like ratio of the former, 
which gives such powerful effect to the portraitures of this 
performer, The want of this expression, in our idea, ren- 
ders Pope an unsuitable representative of the wily and dan- 
gerous Jago, On this subject our great poet proved his 
knowledge of mature, when he put into Czsar’s mouth this 
wish : 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0° ights : 

Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much—such men are dangerous. 

Massinger’s admirable comedy of 2 new Way to pay Old 

Debts, has been revived at this theatre. Mr. Kean played 
Sir Giles Overreach* This character is drawn with great 
power and originality, It begins in avarice—reckless, re- 
morseless avarice ; which at length becomes merged and 
extinguished in intense personal vanity. He first gluts him- 
self with wealth till his very wishes can compass no more ; 
and then, by dint of gazing at himself~as the creator of his 
boundless stores, his avarice changes into self admiration ; 
and he thenceforth lavishes as eagerly to gratify the new 
passion, as he amassed to gratify the old one. To the un- 





* The character of Sir Giles Monpesson, who lived in the 
time of Massinger, probably suggested to him the hint of his 
Sir Giles Overreach ; though it is certainly net drawn from 
that person. For eome account of him, see Wilsun’s Life and 
Reign of James 1. sub. anno 1621. 
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mingled wickedness of this character we have a pleasing 
and needful contrast, in the simple loves of Allworth and 
Margaret; and Wellborn is drawn with great freedom and 
spirit. 

But to spe..k of Mr. Kean’s inimitable performance of Sir 
Giles Overreach. If it is not his very best, (for we still think 
his Othello and his Richard I, exhibit powers of a loftier 
description ) yet we cannot call it second toa y; because 
performances as well as his Richard IIL have 
faults: but this is absolutely perfect. We could scarcely 
look at it as a stage representation. In the first part of the 
play nothing can be more true to nature, and at the same 
time more refined and original, than the mixture of gloom 
and vulgarity which Mr. Kean casts overthe looks, tone, and 
ation of the fearless and successful villain. The fine scene 
with his daughter in the third act was most exquisitely per- 
formed ; particularly the fiend-like expression with which 
he tells her to ‘trample on’ the lady Downfallen ; and the 
savage energy with which he gives the speech, * How ! for- 
s:ke thee ’ &c. Then comes his feigned humility with ‘ the 
Lord,’ as he calls him,—always in a tone of half contemp’, 
even when speaking to him. Indeed all through the play his 
halfcontemptuous and sarcastic manner of pronouncing 
‘lord,’ and ‘ honourable, right honourable daughter,’ is pe- 
culiarly striking. 

The last act is from beginning to end a storm of the most 
intense and various passion, occasionally hushed for a mo- 
ment into acalm not less dreadful; as when all his ener- 
gies seem at once to crack, and hardly leave him strength: 
to articulate ‘ My brain turns ;? and again when he is about 
to rush among his enemies, but stops short, as if strnet 
death —‘ Ha! I am feeble,’ etc. We niust not neg! 
notice his exquisite manner of calling Maral! 


he discovers the blank parchment instead of *Me deed whieh 
secured Weliborn’s property to him, Tic first calls pum in 
his usual tone, as if speaking, ie Wis slave, ‘Marall? buat he 
instantly recolieets the stake that depends on Marall’s ser- 
viees at the moment, and he again calls him—‘ Marall ! 


but with an expression of face and voice that we should 
scarcely have thought possible to throw into a single 
word, This is wholly Mr. Kean’s own, the name being on- 
ly given once in Massinger. To describe the awful and 
terrific appearance of his countenance when borne off the 
stage, is impossible. To be appreciated, it must be seen— 
the effects of it manifested in hysteric sobs, were not con 

fined to the audience alone; Mrs. Glover and Mrs. Horn 
were so much affected, that the former actually sunk into a 
chair on the stage. So deeply indeed were the performers 
impressed with the transcendent merit which Mr. Kean had 
displayed in this character, that, after the first representa- 
tion, before they separated, they resolved to raise a suls 
scription for a piece of plate to be presented to him, as a to- 
ken of their admiration. Lord Byron, with his usual liber- 
ality, contributed 25 guineas to the fund destined for this 
purpose. 


ee 


THE FATAL RESCLF. 


Oxp Calvert loved Rosetta, his only daughter, with all 
the fondness of a parent. He was descended from an an- 
cient and noble family, and by his courage and conduct in 
a military life had acquired great fame, and the rank of a 
general officer. 

His pay was his only dependance, and as he had always 
lived rather beyond his income, his debts increased cons d- 
erably, his creditors became clamorous, and, at the age ot 
sixty-nine he experienced the misfortune of haying all his 
goods seized by an execution. 

The old soldier could have borne any calamity with dig 
nity and calmness that was consigned to himself, but the 
situation of his daughter aff cted hig mind with ail the 
bitterness of sorrow. 
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Harland lived opposite to old Calvert. The father of 
Harland had amassed a considerable fortune by trade, and 
his dealings had always been attended by a fair and honest 
reputation. The son possessed the whole of his father’s 
earnings, ani with it a soul truly benevolent. His person 
was elegant, his face handsome, his understanding strong 
and highly improved by every accomplishment necessary 
for a scholar and a gentleman. 

He was at a rout in the reighborhood, when a visitor ca- 
sually mentioned the misfortune that had fallen upon old 
Calvert. He silently attended to the animadversions passed 
upon the veteran and his lovely daughter. He heard them 
arraigned of pride and of imprudence, he heard them defend- 
ed with supercilious piety, and condemned by erroneous 
ili-nature ; but he heard all in silence. 

The resolution of relieving them was put in a train of 
execution, the instant it was conceived ; but when he reach- 
ed the door of Calvert’s house, and had taken the knocker im 
his hand, he paused— 

Generosity checked him 

“You must execute this commission, with which I have 
entrusted you,” said Generosity, “ina manner the least 
likely to distress those you are about to relieve; for the 
manner of conveying a pecuniary obligation is its very 
soul,”’ 

Harland’s acquaintance with Calvert was very slight : he 
who could have entered a drawing-room with ease, or have 
faced a cannon without tremor, felt himself aukward, and 
trembled from an apprehension that his benignity would 
offend. 

“¥ wish, with all my heart,” said Harland to himself, 
**that I could convey a couple of thousand pounds to the 
old general, without his knowing where it came from,” and 
as he spoke the door opened, 

The knocker had slipped from his hand without his per- 
ceiving it, and one of the sheriff’s blood-hounds had obeyed 

the summons, 

‘The gwencral was in the hall, in warm debate with the 
baili’s; they were packing up several articles of value, 
zi : be insisted upon detaining. 

a sword which had been presented to him by 
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8 SoVverci¢n, a Miniature picture of his wife, and a large 
jocket containing the vai of ason, who died fighting in 
the service of his countrs 

The picture and locket were in the possession af the 


bailiff, the general held the sword, » 
restitution. 

Rosetta was mediator, with tears in her eyes she alter- 
nately implored her father to be patient, and the villainous 
agent of the law to have mercy, 

Harland put an end to the dispute, 

“I come,” said he to the sheriff’s officer, “to discharge 
the debt.” 

Whe.general stood unarmed, for the sword he had ever 
held firm, when at the head of his regiment, fell instantly 
from his hand, 

The attorney was sent for, the debt was paid, the bailiffs 
were discharged, and Harland bound Calvert by a solemn 
promise that he should never mention the part he had taken. 


It is not to be supposed that an action like this could 
have failed in making an impression on a female heart. The 
heart of Rosetta panted with gratitude, and gratitude in 
woman is the harbinger of love. 

Harland had not seen her distress unmoved : and, as he 
afterwards often visited the family, a mutual affection soon 
took place. 

The pride of Calvert was great, he esteemed and he loved 
Harland as a friend, but Harland wanted a quality which 
the general preferred to all his virtues—he wanted family. 

The first intimation that the general received of Har- 
tand’s affection for his daughter, was a formal demand of 
her in marriage. Thisdemand was rejected with a super- 
cilious contempt, which at first stung the heart of the gen- 
erous lover, but a moment's reflection told him that the 
false pride of his friend was a subject for pity, not for re- 

sentment, 

Rosetta suffered long undcr the weight of her father’s 
anger; but suffered with the patience of a martyr: her 
sfliction became great indeed, when her father gave orders 


d insisted upon their 
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to receive, as the man intended for her husband a debauchee 
lord, déstitute of every intrinsic virtue, and nothing to 
boast of but a large estate and a title. 

“1 can now,” said the father of Rosetta, “ cancel the pe- 
cuniary obligation I owe to Harland ,” the nobleman who is 
to be your husband, puts it into my power, and in three days 
you arc to be his wile?” Withont waiting for an answer, 
he retired. 

The severe command was instantly communicated to 
Harland, by a letter from Rosetta, There was no alterna- 
tive-but an immediate clopement; and the lovers resolved 
upon going for Ireland. 

They had reached a ferry in Wales ; they were preparing 
to step into the boat. when the general appeared accompa- 
nied by the right honorable personage, whom he intended 
for his son-in-law. 

Tie drew his sword and seized his daughter. ‘I cannot, 
said the general, addressing himself to Harland, ‘punish your 
presumption with my sword ; the obligation you once confer- 
red upon me, must ever secure your person form the effects 
of my resentment, but if you stir, I shall that instant plunge 
it into the breast of my degenerate daughter.’— While he 
thus spoke he gave money to the boatman, who put off from 
the shore while poor Rosetta stood trembling with fear. 
She stood close to the side of the bgat, she fainted, she fell 
over board, and her father and the waterman rushing to her 
assistance, the boat overset. 

Harland instantly plunged into the river, he swam to the 
assistance of Rosetta, he caught her in his arms, he strove 
to reach the shore, but alas! they sunk together. 

The general was near them, he saw them go down, he 
was heard to call for the assistance of heaven, but in that 
instant he sunk also. 

The boatman reached the shore in safety, and the bodies 
were soon after found; as to Harland’s noble rival, he re- 
turned to London, and was married within a month after. 
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COURT OF INQUTRY. 
A rEw years since, in a remote country, no matter 
where, a very novel and extraordinary Court of Inquiry 


| was instituted. It was authorized, among other things, 


* to inquire into certain evils and abuses that have arisen 
in consequence of the liberty of speech and freedom of the 
press; particularly in indiscriminate railings at the world 
and its delusions ; sarcasms and sneers at the imbecility and 
deception of women; thus making invidious distinctions, 
and marring the symmetry of this fair creation.’ These 
commissioners (for the members composing this Court 
were thus styled) were empowered to send for persons 
and papers ; inquire into the causes of so much reproach 
and recrimination ; and make a statement of facts to the 
public, for the benefit of society and individuals. 

It was very apparent, when this scheme was first agi- 
tated, that the commissioners would have to encounter 
many difficulties, and that a strong coalition would be 
formed, in order to impede the progress of this investi- 
gation. No sooner had the order passed for the establish- 
ment of this singular Court, than public and private de- 
bates were held on the constitutionality of the measure ; 
orators, Who were ready to enlist their services wherever 
they could make brilliant speeches, stood forth in defence 
of constitutional rights; and tumultuous assemblies pass- 
ed flaming resolutions on the danger to be apprehended 
from the investigation about to take place. Others, fore- 
seeing what would be the probable result, and being con- 
scious they had wantonly spoken and published the un- 
founded suggestions of a mere splenctic humour; retired, 
from cowardice rather than principle, and sheltered them. 
selves under their native obscurity, But the members 
composing the Court of Inquiry, were neither discouraged 
by opposition, nor satisfied by the submission of an ephe- 
merul multitude, whose witticisms, sneers and surcasms 
had fled as the dew of the morning. A very small num. 
ber still had the hardihood to persist in their ungracious 
railing and reproaches ; but it wis strongly suspected 
that a greater part, even of these, like him who obtained 


celebrity by becoming an incendiary, were willing to par- 































































chase fame at the expense of integrity, and hoped to be. 
come conspicuous in proportion to their virulence and 
bitter invective. 


In the course of a long and very impartial examination, an 


explanation was had of the origin of these unyust and illib. 
eral reflections, and perhaps there never was a morecom. 
pletejtriumph of reason and principle over passion and pre. 
judice. 
master, that ‘even though vanquished he could argue 
still,’ and proved themselves to be very obstinate disci. 
ples of this redoubtable reasoner. It therefore became 
necessary, that the commissioners should report these 
refractory revilers, and expose to public view the reason 
of their determined malignancy. The following, there- 


But many had learned from the village school- 


tore, is an extract from that part of the report which re. 
lates to their hostility and contempt towards women :— 
‘If the commissioners have had reason to regret a preva- 
lent weakness, that misleads many well-meaning indi- 
viduals into a general contempt for “ the world and its 
delusions,” in consequence of particular disappointments, 
they have much more occasion to deprecate the ungenerous 
aspefsioas that have been cast upon female excellence, 
and lament that misapplication of feeling, which involves 
the merits of the sex in the obliquities and errors of indi- 
viduals. Not a single instance of this description has 
been Lefore us, that has not been traced to some particu- 
lar injury, either by treachery in friendship where the 
best feelings had been enlisted, or where a palpable im- 
position had been practised on the unsuspecting sensibi!- 
ities of a once warm and benevolent heart. But even 
these can hardly palliate, certainly cannot excuse that 
promiscuous censure, which removes all distinctions be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty, and breaks down the 
monuments that distinguish the confines of truth and vir- 
tue from the threshold of falsehood and vice. It might 
be invidious to enter minutely into a detail of the facts 
that came before us; and we may, perhaps, without men- 
tioning any particular cases, by these general remarks, 
“hold the mirror up to nature,” and those whom it cone 
cerns will make their own application.’ 

After the report above alluded to, had been made, it 
was decreed that whoever should be found guilty of gen. 
eral aspersions of the female character, should be forever 
secluded from their society, under the penalty of declar- 
ing in their presence what they were accustomed to as- 
sert in their absence. An effectual check was thus put 
to this idle practice, for not one was found who dared to 
incur the seclusion or the penalty. x. &. 
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Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesav’e. 
Horr Wait. 
Messre. Evirors, 

Iw your last Magazine, I observed a parody on the pop 
ular and much admired melody— There’s nothing bright 
but heav’n.’? I have no intention of remarking on its ex- 
ecution; but the sentiments it embraces are proper sub- 
jects of animadversion. It is so very easy a thing to make 
such illiberal reflections, that *Zoilus’ will hardly take 
any merit to himself for his ingenuity; and so very com- 
mon a thing to be rude, that he can hardly feel the pleas- 
ure of novelty. It does not require the arm of a giant 
to throw the arrows of detraction, nor the voice of a 
Stentor to publish the suggestions of censoriousness. A 
pigmy may wield the former and whisper the latter. 
True dignity of feeling never prompted a desire to lacer- 
ate the bosom of innocence, or a wish to exult in the ex- 
citements of wounded sensibility, but would rather form 
a defence to trembling timidity, and soften the asperitics 
that take from the little sum of human enjoyment, 

As I nave never been disposed to withhold my admira- 
tion from genius, or refuse the meed of praise to a success. 
ful effort of wit, I have often commended where others 
have censured, and palliated what others have thought 
unpardonable, But even good nature may be carried to 
excess, and forbearance be little sbort of criminality. 
There are subjects too serious to become the butt of rid. 


icule, and too satred to be tortured into purposes of 
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THE ROSE. 


“T'was at the fair dawn of a mild summer’s morning, 
When Aurora’s bright blushes beam’d softly serene, 

And her star in full splendour the concave adornmg, 
Shed the glories of day o’er the fast bright’ning scene. 


I reclin’d on a bank ’neath the brow of the mountain, 
Where the rich tinted foliage wav'd light in the gale ; 
While near ny retreat play’d the soft gushing fountain, 
Whose silver stream wound through the green sloping 

vale. 


Around the wild spot was the woodbine entwining, 

And the light breeze was fill’d with luxuriant perfume 
Exhal’d from sweet roses, there gently reclining, 

And gracing the spot with their fresh glowing bloom. 


A profusion of buds, their soft beauties displaying, 
Wav’d their light damask folds o’er the dew spangled 
tree: 
Yet while in the zephyr their branches were playing, 
I saw but one Rose that seem’d perfect to me. 
Compar’d with the flew’ret all other’s seem’d fading, 
Their bloom lost its brightness, and fied was their 
grace ; 
Its glowing luxuriance their beauties was shading ; 
I gaz'd, and the brilliance seem’d still to increase. 
How lovely the flower,o’er the tow’ring stem bending, 
How rich was the fragrance it breath’d on the gale ; 
Grace, sweetness, and beauty, their charms were all 
blending, 
Adorning with splendour the pride of the vale. 
How I gaz’d at the object thus vividly glowing 
With all that could offer delight to the heart ; 
How kindly its breath a soft fragrance bestowing, 
To my breast could the throe of sweet rapture impart. 


Ah! could I have gather’d the fair blooming flower, 
And could I have claim’d all its sweets for my own, 

Oh! would its soft smiles have illumin’d my bower, 
What bliss had been mine, then what joys had I known. 


Say why, as I gaz’d on the too valu’d treasure, 
Ah! why did my heart with delight warmly glow? 
Why view’d I with rapture the gay smile of pleasure, 
That beam’d but to heighten the pangs of my woe? 


While thus I was gazing, a gay group advancing, 
Press’d forward with smiles to the fav’rite retreat, 

And strains of soft melody, nature entrancing, 
Call’d echo their measures of joy to repeat. 


Pame, Beauty, and Fortune, swift to the spot bending, 
Then pluck’d the fairgem from the dew spangled tree; 
And again to the strains of sweet music ascending, 
They bore off the Rose so much valu’d by me. 
How I gaz’d at the treasure then from me fast flying, 
Mow I watch’d the light group as they fled from my 
view ; 
Qh! how mournful and sadly the zephyr seem’d sighing, 
As with the lov’d flow’ret far distant they flew. 
And now, when at morn I recline near the fountain, 
That winds its bright stream thro the green sloping 
yale, 
I exclaim, if the rose grac‘d the brow of the mountain, 
How blissful the scene were, how fragrant the gale. 
Or when the bright day-beams are westerly waning, 
Aad silver stars spamgle the manile of eve ; 
My bosom is id for the flow’ret complaining, 
Oh! still'at its absence I mournfully grieve. 
idieu dearest rose, oh! adieu to each pleasure 
Thy sweetness could e’er to my bosem bestow : 
Yet remembrance of thee will prove now my best treas- 
ure, 


And bid the soft tear Jight my beartof its wee. ‘ 


Oia . 
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Adieu dearest Rose, may thy smiles ever glowing, 
Eoliven with splendour the shrine thou’lt adorn : 
May the sunshine of joy its full radiance bestowing, 
E’er gild for thee brightly an unfading morn. 
MORA. 
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TO H. L. 
On her telling the Author to forget her. 

Nar, bid me not. form mem’ry’s scroll 
The heavenly line erase, 

Which brightens on its gloomy rol, 
One lov’d and lonely place. 

Amid the weeds my path that fill, 
One lovely flower has shone ; 

Its fragrance breathes around me still, 
Though long the flower has gone. 

Amid the sands that darkling run, 
One glitt’ring gem has past ; 

It give its hue to all that’s gone, 
Tho’ mid such darkness cast. 

The pulse that beats so warmly now, 
Will soon fore’er be stay’d ; 

And on this flush’d and fever’d brow, 
The hand of death be laid. 

Then, fair one, take not now away 
The fragrance of the rose ; 

And leave me tor my parting day 
The star that gilds it close. 


et 
(SELRCTED.) 
FROM THE SAVANNAH GAZETTE. 
‘THE FATHERLESS.’ 
Supposed to be sung before Sermon for the Female Asylum. 


Canistr1ays, behold the fatherless, 
Who in your presence stand ; 

They humbly supplicate your aid, 
Extend your fib’ral hand. 

How sad their state, how great their need, 
Of parent’s love bereft, 

Gast on a world, with danger fraught, 
And to destruction left ! 


Gh no! this will not be their lot, 
While christians live to feel, 

While hearts expand with gen’rous warmth, 
And hands are stretch’d to heal ! 

To heav’n they lift their waiting eyes ; 
God hears theorphan’s pray’r ; 

And you, Hisagents, here are come 
To soften €very care. 

You spread your kind supporting arms, 
And wide disperse their grief, 

Your love, your bounty freely flow, 
And yield divine relief. 

To heav’n their gratitude shall rise, 
And blessings from above, 

Return on those who thus fulfil 
The perfect law of love. 


ee 


BEST CURE FOR TROUBLE. 


Ben Brisk a philosopher was, 
In the gentiine sense of the word: — 

And he held that repining, whatever the cause, 
Was unmanly, and weak, and absurd. 

Whea Mat Mope was assaulted by trouble, 
Though in morals as pure as a vestal, 

He sigh’d «ad exclaim’d, ‘ Life’s a bubble !” 
Then blew it away with a pistol! 

Tom Tipple, when trouble intruded, 
And his foitune and credit were sunk, 

By a too common error deluded, 
Drown'd trouble, and made himself drunk / 





But Ben had a way of his own, 
When grievances made him uneasy, 
He bade the blue devils begone! 
Brav’d trouble and made himself—duay. 


When sorrow embitters our days, 

And poisons each source of enjoyment, 
The surest specific, he says, 

For trouble and grief, is—employment / 


—— 
FROM THE GREEK. 


A blooming youth lies buried here, 

Euphemius, to his country dear : 

Nature adorn’d his mind and face 

With ev'ry muse and ev'ry grace : 

Prepar’d the marriage state te prove, 

But Death had quicker wings than Love. 
—_—_—_———————————————————————_—_————— 


AMUSEMENT. 


cee 
ANECDOTE OF MR. PENN. 


When Mr. Penn, the proprietor of Pennsylvania, and 
the most considerable man among the Quakers, went to 
court to pay his respect to Charles [. that merry mon. 
arch, observing the Quaker not to lower his beaver, took 
off his own hat, and stood uncovered before Penn;. who 
said, * Prithee, friend Charles, put on thy hat.’ ‘No,’ 
says the King, ‘friend Penn, it is usual for only one man 
to stand covered here.’ 


re 


A HINT TO PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


Lucca Giardino, from the celerity with which he work - 
ed, acquired the name of Luca Fa Presto. He was a. 
very skilful imitator of the manners of other painters, 
and, of course, had no very decided manner of his own. 
When any one had set to him for his portrait, for which 
he had not paid, he kept the picture for a certain time in 
his painting-room ; after which he wrote upon it, * This 
picture is to be sold; the person it represents (adding 
the name to it) not having paid for it: and sent it into 
a sale of pictures. This never failed to procure bim the 
money. ‘ 





Charles James Fox, canvassing for an election, asked 
the vote of an honest mechanic, who was bitterly opposed 
to his interests, The fellow refused it, but presented 
him with a halter. ‘ Pray, Sir, keep it,’ said the wit, ‘for 
I presume it must be a family piece. 





Lord Mansfield being informed that Miss Sharpe of 25 
had married a man of 70, quaintly replied, that she had 
better have taken two thirty-fives. 





Earl Temple, in the course of a conversation with a 
lady at court, complained that some of her ladyship’s 
relations had spoken disrespectfully of him. Indeed, my 
good lord, replied the lady, patting him upon the fore- 
head—therets nothing in it. 
—_—_—_—_—X—X—KXa—X_—hNKX—XXs\le_l__e_e_"="- 
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